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FLOWERS IN SOUTHERN TUNISIA: SAPPERS SEARCH FOR ENEMY MINES IN THE COUNTRY 


THE RAINS HAVE TURNED BARREN LAND INTO FLOWERING PIELDS. 


between the sea and the main road which 


DEATH LURKS AMONGST THE 
OUTSIDE MEDENINE, WHERE 


| offensive, concentrated on a six-mile front 


A wireless commentator, speaking from North Africa, has described how land, barren 

until a few weeks ago, has suddenly sprung into life after the heavy rains, and that strikes north from Medenine village to Mareth itself and leads ultimately to Gabés 

tank battles are being fought over fields covered with high grasses and dotted with had its initial success In this area Rommel had sufficient strength to counter-attack 

flowers. In these fields are hidden mines, one of the enemy's favourite weapons, successfully and regain most of the territory Montgomery had seized. On March 29 

and our photograph shows British sappers searching amongst the spring flowers for owing to our pressurs at El Hamma, the Germans were forced to retreat rapidly 
The Eighth Army's and the Mareth area is ours, while he is threatened at Gabés 


the mines, many of which they are carrying in their arms. 
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_ is said that the favourite motto of the late King 
George V. was “ Keep your hair on!’’ He 
could scarcely have selected one more characteristic 
of the temper of the people he governed. The English 
do not get rattled at all easily. They often strike 
foreigners as maddeningly obtuse and _ insensitive. 
They are apt to convey the same impression to their own 
more sensitive and intellectually responsive members 
who, unfortunately, never tire of tilting at their com- 
placency, dullness and_ stupidity. 
But in war, at any rate, the 
phlegmatic temperament of our 
people is a wonderful asset. They 
make lots of minor mistakes—the 
mistakes that arise from lack of 
planning, of logic and of imagin- 
ation. But they never make the 
supreme mistakes—those of tem- 
perament. They remain calm. Even 
in their anger they keep within low 
temperatures. For then they grow 
even cooler: they bécome icy. I 
was reminded of this the other day 
when I was reading accounts of 
Napoleon’s attempt to invade this 
country in 1803. In logic, intelli- 
gence and imagination the great 
dictator was immeasurably the 
suverior of most of the British 
leaders. In such matters he could 
put rings round them every time— 
and did. While he kept his temper 
and head, they never stood a chance 
against him. But this—and it was 
the flaw in his formidable armour— 
was just what he could not keep. 
There always came a time when 
his passionate, Corsican blood boiled 
over. And then trouble began. 
Trouble, that is, for other people, iron. . . 
but also, on occasion, trouble— 
terrible trouble—for Napoleon. 


The English possessed to a 
peculiar, if unconscious, degree the 
capacity for making Napoleon lose 
his temper. There was something 
in their even temper, their massive 
obtuseness, their slow phlegm, which 
acted on him like a red rag to a 
bull. It was not that he wanted { 
to quarrel with them. Provided 
that they would let him have his 
way-——and this was something he 
asked of all men—Napoleon was 
perfectly ready to be friends with 
the English. Like Hitler before 
the latter's patience became ex- we 
hausted, he rather admired them. 
There was a time in ‘his youth 
when he did his best to enter the 
Royal Navy. Even after Waterloo 
he tried hard to persuade his 
English captors to let him settle 
in their midst, take up fox-hunting 
and become a Justice of the Peace. 
For the English possessed virtues 
which definitely appealed to Napo- 
leon. They were brave, they were 
loyal and cohesive in adversity, 
and, above all, they were successful. They got, in 
the long run, where they meant to go. They were, 
in fact, just the kind of people he would have liked 
to govern—as a dictator. Or so he supposed 


But, try as hard as he might to be friends with 
them, Napoleon, like Hitler, could never contrive it. 
For sooner or later they were sure to challenge his 
unquestioning assumption that his. will must neces- 
sarily be law. That they might be logically wrong 
and he logically right over any particular question 
never seemed to affect them at all. They never 
even stopped to ask if what he wanted was logical or 
not. They merely asked if it was lawful. These 
champions of agreed and bilateral prejudice would 
never admit Napoleon's right-——the right of superior 
intellect, superior will-power and superior force—to 
do as he pleased. They stigmatised his claims as 
despotic and illegal. And, regardless of their chances 


30 ft. wide, offering an area of 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of beating him, they stood four-square in his way 
and challenged him. 


Take the Treaty of Amiens—the Munich agreement, 
as it were, of 1802. The Continental Powers had long 
ceased to resist Napoleon and the French ; they would 
not help themselves and it was therefore impossible 
to go on helping them. England, therefore, decided to 
abandon the Continent to Napoleon. Yet within a 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
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““THE AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE.” 


“The peculiar feature of Mr. Henson’s invention consists in the use of light frames, placed in such a 
position that they form with the body of the aerial vehicle an angle similar to that of a bird when in 
the act of ‘skimming’ through the air. . . . Mr. Henson has properly gone to nature for the position 
of the bird's wing, but he lost sight of the important fact that in animal mechanics the prime mover 
possesses an organisation altogether different from that of elastic vapour giving motion 

Its framework, or wings, on which everything must necessarily § 

= . Want of space prevents our further examination in detail, 
but enough has been said to show its unfitness for the purpose for which it is intended.” 





A, the main frame, or wings. 

+ A 

a a 
ie ing various points in the frame. 

Fo b. 


DESIGNED BY WILLIAM HENSON IN 1843. 


To quote an article published in “‘ The Times” recently, this aerial steam carriage, “‘ showed its inventor's 
extraordinary knowledge of, or instinct for, aero-dynamics and the principles of flight. 
absence of ailerons to give lateral stability his monoplane was of sound design, embodying the features 
of the aeroplane as it was subsequently developed... . 
Steam eneine of between 25 h.p. and 


few weeks of making peace her statesmen were pro- 
testing at the conqueror’s breaches of such poor, 
trifling, legal barriers as still remained in an enslaved 
Europe. Having in their weariness and desire for 
peace unconsciously swallowed a camel, they pro- 
ceeded, instinctively and because they were English, 
to strain at gnats. Having allowed France to in- 
corporate Belgium and control Holland, they threat- 
ened to go to war.over the Swiss frontier—a limitation 
which they could not, under any possible military 
circumstances, preserve. A few months later they 
actually did go to war-——over Malta. The First Con- 
sul, who had imagined after the Peace Treaty that he 
could do anything he pleased with the English, was 
astounded. He could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his senses. 


Before the English behaved in this outrageous and 
illogical way—all because he had disregarded a few 


’* OF APRIL 1, 1843. 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 
B, upright posts, or 
standards, to the upper and lower ends of which metallic 
braces, shown by the single lines, are attached, support- 
C, a longitudinal piece, 
which forms the outer boundary of the space required 
for the vanes, or propellers. D, the vanes, or propellers, 
mounted on shafts, as shown in the figure, and drawn 
by steam-engines by means of bands.. E, the tail, 
tuming on a joint at F. G, the car, containing the 
steam-engine, cargo, conductors, and passengers, in 


Except for the 


Propulsive power was to be obtained from a 
30 h.p. driving two ‘ pusher” airscrews of 10 ft. diameter. ... A 
full-sized aeroplane was not made to fly, but successful flights with a model were witnessed .. .” 


antiquated and irrational international agreements— 
Napoleon had intended to extinguish them and their 
Empire painlessly and gradually. By building over 
many years a great fleet of 200 line-of-battle and 
peacefully acquiring bases in the Mediterranean, 
Orient and West Indies, he would have presented 
them at the end of a decade with a fait accompli—a 
France as omnipotent on sea as on land. Resistance 
would then be in vain, and Britain, shorn of her trade 
and world empire, would gently and 
amicably lapse into that for which 
Providence and geography had 
plainly designed her—a maritime 
province of the Grand Nation. Many 
of our own leading intellectuals have; 
indeed, for many years past been 
advocating a somewhat similar 
arrangement of our future. Napoleon 
had worked out this beneficent and 
far-reaching plan with the greatest 
care, and, but for the insane folly 
and obstinacy of the English in 
going to war over a legal trifle, 
there was every reason to suppose 
that he would have achieved it. 
Obsessed with their commercial 
activities and internal controversies, 
the islanders in a few years would 
have been completely at his mercy. 





But when they forced him to 
renew the war half-a-dozen years 
before he was ready for it, his fury 
knew no bounds. In his rage, he 
took leave of his senses. Instead 
of persisting in his logical, carefully 
prepared and eminently practical 
plans for setting the shipyards of 
all Europe to out-build the British 





to brass and 


epend, are 150 ft. long, by fleet, he plunged into a_ project 


which for sheer lunacy—or, at any 
rate, magnitude of lunacy—has 
seldom been equalled in the history 
of the world. Nothing would con- 
tent him but to cross the Straits of 
Dover with the Grand Army in the 
course of the next year. And since 
it was quite impossible to build 
battleships in the time to escort his 
armies over, he resolved to do so 
without. He would send them in 
whatever boats could be knocked 
together in the time, and without 
naval protection. Instead of using 
his shipyards to make warships, he 
would devote them to constructing 
thousands of flat-bottomed barges 
which he would pack with soldiers 
and crowd with guns. That they 
would be completely helpless in the 
tides and waves of the Channel and 
the easy prey of even the smallest 
English warship, he never even 
stopped to consider. He just gave 
way to his boundless passion and 
made a fool of himself. Behaving 
in this temperamental way, Napoleon 
made the English the present of a 
— 3% year. For the English, though 
they made mistakes, did not waste 
what they had been given. Under Addington's un- 
inspired and stupid leadership it is true that they 
neglected their Regular Army—their ultimate striking 
force—tor vast hordes of untrained and ill-disciplined 
Volunteers. But they did not neglect their Navy. 
During that Heaven-sent year they: increased their 
maritime lead over Napoleon and his allies—existing 
or potential—in such a way as to deprive him of all 
power of ever overtaking it. Trafalgar was not merely 
an annihilating sea victory won by a wonderful sea- 
man. It was the almost inevitable result of the 
English keeping their heads when Napoleon lost his. 
Had he frightened them into relaxing their blockade 
of his naval arsenals, or caused them to relax their 
maritime efforts to increase their land defences and 
armies, his own folly would have matched theirs and 
he would probably have beaten them in the end. 
As it was, they beat him. It is easy to see how 
and why history is now repeating itself 
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MOSQUITOES BOMB LOCOMOTIVE FACTORY AS 
WORKERS LEAVE; OTHER BOMBER TARGETS. 


= €: ; *, e H AS OTHER MOSQUITOES ARRIVE, SMOKE AND DEBRIS FROM THE 
° et * j : i FIRST BOMB-BURSTS RISE FROM THE LOCOMOTIVE WORKSHOPS, 


SKIMMING THE ROOFS Of 
WORKSHOPS AT THE: 
ST. JOSEPH LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS AT NANTES, MOS 
QUITO BOMBERS PLANTED 
THEIR LOAD SQUARELY ON 
THE TARGET DURING A DAY 
LIGHT RAID ON MARCH 2 


~—~ ~~ 


HEN Mosquitoes 

of Bomber Com- 
mand came back from a 
low-level daylight attack 
on the St. Joseph Loco- 
motive Works at Nantes 
on March 23, they 
brought with them a 
batch of pictures. The 
two reproduced above 
and on the right provide 
convincing evidence of 
the success of the oper- 
ation. The St. Joseph 
Works, producing steam 
and electric locomotives 
for the German railways, 
normally employ about 
4000 people, some of 
whom are seen (right) 
leaving the factory as 
the first wave of Mos- 
quitoes, sweeping over 
their heads at a height 
of only 50 ft., released 
their bombs into the 
heart of the target. 
They were followed by a 
second wave, bombing 
from 1000 ft., and the 


pictures confirm the 
[Continued below. 
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WORKERS LEAVING THE 
ST. JOSEPH FACTORY ON 
FOOT AND ON BICYCLES 
WERE TAKEN BY SURPRISE 
WHEN THE MOSQUITOES 
SWEPT OVER THEIR HEADS 
AND DROPPED THEIR LOADS 
OF DESTRUCTION. 


Continued.) 
crews’ reports of many 

direct hits on the sheds. 

The raiding force was 

led by Wing-Commander 

W. P. Shand, D.F.C., 

and Flight-Lieut. W. W. 

Blessing, D.F.C. Our 

last two pictures show 

other bombing incidents, 

the one reproduced on 

the left having been 

taken by a Navy photo- 

grapher in a Flying Fort- 

ress during a heavy at- 

tack on Japanese ship- 

ping on November 18 

last; and that on the . 
right during the present COLUMNS OF SMOKE RISE FROM QUAYSIDE BUILDINGS DURING 


ROMBS FROM FLYING FORTRESSES RING A JAPANESE SHIP 
strafing of Axis Mediter- IN MESSINA, SICILY, BY BOMBERS OF THE U.S ARMY AIR FORCE 


IN THE BUIN AREA OF THE, SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
ranean supply lines. 
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THE OPENING STAGES OF THE BATTLE OF |} T 




















f A BANGALORE TORPEDO EXPLOSION FORCES A GAP IN THE WIRE COMBINED INFANTRY AND TANK EXERCISES OF THE EIGHTH ARMY BEFORE ITS ALL-OUT OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
i AROUND A MINEFIELD DURING PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS, H THE MARETH LINE. A TANK MOVING THROUGH A GAP IN A CLEARED MINEFIELD. 
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“ HORSE PATROL BY INFANTRY IN “NO MAN’S LAND "-—FIRST SUGGESTED BY A CANADIAN SERGEANT-MAJOR— f IN THE BLACK DARKNESS OF THE NIGHT THE BIG GUNS OF THE EIGHT! 
[ HAS GIVEN GOOD RESULTS. THE COLONEL OF A FAMOUS COUNTY REGIMENT LEADING A PATROL. qi VILLAGE, THROWING A_ LURID LIGHT 
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ROVAL ENGINEERS UNDER FIRE CLEARING MINES DURING THE ADVANCE, WHILE NE ; MEN OF A HOME COUNTY REGIMENT, WITH SLIGHT COVER, LOADING A RIFLE WITH : 

i" OF THE SECTION 18 ALERT WITH A BREN GUN, j 4 A RIFLE GRENADE IN THE MARETH COASTAL SECTOR. ~ 
- Siete Oa a mon 
sd ; : Our 
These pictures—-the first to reach us showing the first stages of General El Hamma compelled Rommel on March 29 to retreat from the entire Mareth en 
Montgomery's attack upon the Mareth Line—give some idea of the pains- Line, now in our hands; and a further indication of the masterly tactics galls 
. « 
taking preparation for the battle, the upshot of which has proved another shown by Montgomery is that from March 20 to 29, over 6000 Axis prisoners a 
great triumph for General Montgomery and his victorious Eighth Army, are in our hands. Whether Rommel can slip through the corridor with the | layit 


with its inevitable far-reaching results His flank attack from the north at closing of the ring about him is at the moment in the lap of the gods 
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OF MARETH LINE, NOW IN BRITISH HANDS. 
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4 
MOVING UP IN THE GAP CLEARED BY SAPPERS, INDICATED BY WHITE TAPE MARKING THE PATH. ~¥ 
MINEFIELDS HAVE BEEN THE GREATEST SOURCE OF DELAY THROUGHOUT. 


INST SAPPERS CLEARING ENEMY MINES IN THE DIRECTION OF MARETH, ~ 


WHILE UNDER HOT ENEMY FIRE. A SHELL HAS BURST NEAR THEM. 
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OF THE EIGHTH ARMY OPEN UP AN OFFENSIVE, FROM MEDENINE TO MARETH a tr THE FIELD AMBULANCE OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE IN ACTION DURING THE FIRST STAGE 
LURID LIGHT OVER THE SCENE. a L OF THE ATTACK ON THE MARETH LINE, THE CASUALTY HERE IS A GURKHA. 
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‘“ BONZO,” THE COMPANY PET OF A HOME COUNTY REGIMENT, WATCHES WITH PUPPY f LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR BERNARD FREYBERG, V.C., G.O.C. NEW ZEALAND DIVISION, ) 
CONCENTRATION THE CLEANING OF A VICKERS MACHINE-GUN. L WHO WAS WOUNDED AT MERSA MATRUH, AUTOGRAPHING FOR ONE OF HIS MEN j 
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laying has been a fruitful cause of delay. Captain Liddell Hart, the well- ments and fresh technique by the military authorities 





Our photographs relate to the advance from the south, from Medenine towards known military commentator, severely criticises the methods whereby sappers 
| Mareth, where on March 23, at the precipitous Wadi Zigzau, over which the have to clear minefields by hand while the tanks wait. His contention is 
gallant sappers had laid a bridge under galling shell-fire, our forces were compelled that the need ought to have been foreseen and forestalled and he complains 
to retreat. Throughout the pursuit of Rommel from El Alamein, his mine- that in the fourth year of the war there has been little sign of fresh instru 
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ROAD SIGNS ON ENTERING TUNISIA. 


FNTERING TUNISIA: A FINE EXAMPLE OF BRITISH HUMOUR SEEN ON THE ROAD. 
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ANOTHER AMUSING ROAD SIGN WHICH CERTAINLY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
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REMINDERS POSTED AT INTERVALS ALONG THE MAIN COAST ROAD TOWARDS TUNISIA. 





The 


ANOTHER OF THE HUMOROUS ROAD SIGNS ERECTED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY 
AND INDICATING THE CHEERFUL SPIRIT OF THE MEN. 


Eighth Army, having conquered the whole of Mussolini's much-vaunted African Empire 
into Tunisia for the final rounds against the Axis in Africa. These pictures were taken at 


when our victorious troops were moving through the frontier zone, and they show a 
us series of road signs, calculated to amuse the men and at the same time serve as a 
to lorry drivers that careful driving is necessary and that the danger of mines remains 
present menace {n newly-occupied territory The British soldier is famous for his sense of 
a humour which no foreigner can understand, and wherever he is, or whatever he is 
e invariably cracks a ‘oke He is the greatest natural humorist in the world it al gh 
hs at most things, including himself, he will get down to serious work better than most 
when it ymes to fighting aaa he can't be beaten It must be a ntinual source of annoy 
» the pompous, serious-minded Germans when they me int ntact with Britis? ight 
they are Quite incapable of appreciating the fact that t ake joke n no way 

er menta t the art ' acing wa 








WITH THE AMERICANS IN TUNISIA. 


The American forces in Central Tunisia are advancing steadily towards the coast, reducing, with 
every forward thrust, Rommel’s corridor and threatening his only lines of communication. Latest 
news available tells of the capture of Fondouk, south-west of Kairouan and considerably north of 
the Gafsa-Maknassi sector. In this latter area, the Americans have advanced several miles since 
the capture of Maknassi, and the Germans themselves admitted the loss of “‘an important height 
threatening the open flank of the German defensive system.” They claimed that their troops 
retook the height later. The communiqué from Allied Headquarters, however, makes no mention 
of this, but says that this sector remained quiet over last week-end, only local activity taking 
place. Further south, on the El Guettar road, U.S. forces scored a very fine defensive success 
recently, stopping dead a strong armoured attack accompanied by heavy bombing. Our allies 
destroyed and damaged a number of enemy tanks, including some Mark VI.’s, and handled very 
roughly a force of >anzer Grenadiers. A number of prisoners have been taken here, and in other 
battle areas, by the armies engaged in finally overcoming the Axis troops in North Africa, 








AMERICANS CAPTURE MAKNASSI STATION, TUNISIA: U.S. TROOPS TAKE OVER THE 
RAILWAY STATION ON THE HEELS OF THE RETREATING AXIS FORCES. 








AN U.S. FIGHTER 'PLANE COMES IN TO AN ADVANCED TUNISIAN AIR BASE, WHILST 
AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN CREW STANDS ON THE ALERT. 





ITALIAN PRISONERS TAKEN NEAR EL GUETTAR AS THE U 
ON ROMMEL S RIGHT FLANK, THREATENING HIS LINES OF 


$ FIFTH ARMY ADVANCES 
COMMUNICATION, 
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DEMOLISHING A DERELICT ENEMY TANK: THE SAPPER’S HAZARDOUS TASK. 
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HEN the Eighth 
Army pounded its 

way through the first 
bridgehead on the Mareth 
Line, the troops had to 
advance across obstacles 
which included two anti- 
tank ditches, the formid- 
able Wadi Zigzau, barbed 
wire and mines. There 
had been a “‘ dusk”’ zero 
hour for the Royal 
Engineers long before zero 
hour for the infantry, 
their perilous task being 
to widen the gap in the 
Wadi and put down 
brushwood to provide a 
50-yard causeway passable 
for tanks. Carrying tons 
of brushwood, steel mesh 
and_ other foundation 
material on trucks, they 
worked all through the 
night, while German guns 
flashed and shells pounded 
round them. Sweeping 
minefields and removal of 
devilish booby-traps are 
another of their hazardous 
tasks. Another dangerous 
job is the complete demo- 
lition of enemy tanks 
temporarily out of action, 
which must be destroyed 
lest he recover and repair 
them. Above, a demolition 
party of two are seen at 

work. 
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BUT TIME 18 SHORT 


SET OUT TO 





CLUTCHING 


To 


REACHING 


SAFETY 


THEIR STEEL 


BEFORE 


THEIR 


THE 


OBJECTIVE, 


HATS, THEY 


EXPLOSION 


TANK— 


THE 


MAKE 


ANOTHER OF THE TOUGH JOBS OUR SAPPERS TAKE IN THEIR STRIDE. 
DESTROY A DERELICT ENEMY 


Two 
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Two 


QUICK 


MEN 


GET-AWAY 





—ON THEIR WAY THE ENEMY SPOT THE DEMOLITION PARTY, AND OPEN FIRE. 
THE 





MEN RUN FORWARD THROUGH THE SMOKE FROM THE SHELL-BURST 
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SAPPERS CLAMBER ABOARD THE ENEMY DERELICT AND PLACE A POWERFUL SHORT-TIME EXPLOSIVE 
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A BLINDING FLASH AND TERRIFIC ROAR, THE GUN TURRET SAILS j 
INTO THE AIR, WITH BITS AND PIECES EVERYWHERE } 
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N this article I shall confine myself largely 
to a survey of recent events in Tunisia, 
without attempting to ** 
It is now fairly clear what was the general 
plan behind General Montgomery’s first oper- 
ations against the Mareth positions of defence, 
though naturally there is some doubt about 
the details. To begin with, I may say that 
in my view the French “ pill-boxes ”’ and anti- 
tank ditch provided only the framework of the 
Axis system of defence, which probably extended all the way 
back to the Gabés Gap. Yet it may well be that the 
French works formed the strongest line. General Mont- 
gomery decided upon a combination of frontal and flank 
attack. For the frontal assault he chose, it would appear, 
not the easiest section of the French line, but one of the 
most difficult, doubtless in the hope that the enemy would 
not expect his stroke at that point, on 
the marshy coast and across a wide and 


write to the news.” THE 
BATTLE FOR THE 
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GREAT 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Mareth Line and put all his weight into a flank attack. 
This unusual frankness on the part of the enemy may have 
had the intention of drawing comments from our side. 
Fortunately, if mine ever mattered, they cannot do so on 
this occasion, when events have begun to speak for them- 
selves before they are read. The Eighth Army has, in fact, 
as has now become clear, made the flanking operations its 
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insist upon the magnitude of the task con- 
fronting them and treat the operations whicli 
have already taken place as no more than a 
prelude to the Allied offensive. There, at 
least, we can freely agree with them. Our 
strategic situation was not worsened by our 
first set-back, avhich was not allowed to hold 
us up, as it happened, for more than a couple 
of days. 

It must be realised that General Mont- 
gomery took on a stiff task. He was attacking an Axis 
force in what amounted to an entrenched camp with an 
army actually inferior to it numerically. He relied for 
success upon the present superiority of his desert veterans 
even to the Germans by whom he is opposed and to a 
greater extent to the Italians. It may also be assumed 
that he has superiority in armour, of very great importance 

on this part of the front, where armoured 
forces can operate much more freely than 





muddy wadi. His flanking movement was 


in the mountain valleys further north. 





in the direction of El Hamma, in the 
Gabés Gap. Somewhat surprisingly, there , 
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was no feint against any other portion of Railways 
the Mareth Line proper. Possibly he was Road. 


Approximate Front — 


His air support has also been stronger, 
though Axis activity has considerably in- 











creased of late. The undertaking was 

















trying to bluff the enemy into the belief 











that the coast attack was really the feint 
and that the real attack on the defences 
would be launched further inland. Perhaps 
he considered that the El Hamma column, 
which apparently moved before the frontal 
assault began, would provide a sufficient 
diversion—as it did. 

On the coast there could be no straight- 
forward assault. It was necessary first of 
all to form a bridgehead beyond the Wadi 
Zigzau, under cover of which a causeway 
could be built across it for the purpose of 
bringing over tanks and other vehicles. 
This operation was begun on the night of 
Saturday, March 20, when a small force, 
consisting of only two battalions, crept 
through in the darkness. With it moved 
detachments of engineers, who dropped 
fascines into the bed of the wadi. War 
brings strange repetitions, and this scene 
might have come from a battle of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. In the 
course of this night, two of the concrete 
forts were stormed, Next night the cause- 
way was built up with sacks of rubble and 
other material, and a small number of 
tanks were brought across. Three more 
forts were captured. A sudden downpour 
of rain hampered the work and may have 
made all the difference between complete 
success and a temporary failure. The 
enemy’s counter-attack was launched be- 
fore enough tanks and anti-tank artillery 
could be brought over and pressed our 
men back in fierce fighting. The daring 
and most gallantly conducted operation 
could not be renewed—at all events for 
the time being. This no doubt seriously 
affected the flanking column moving to- 
wards El Hamma, which now had to meet 
a heavier weight of German defensive 
strength without support, and was likewise 
held up, though it maintained its threat. 

Meanwhile, further north, columns of 
the American Army advancing along 
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nevertheless one of extreme boldness. The 
enemy has been adding to the already 
strong fortifications for several weeks. 
His troops have had time to reorganise 
and rearm, and they are still very for- 
midable, even if it be true, as some 
correspondents’ reports have stated, that 
the Germans are not quite as stiff oppo- 
nents as they were during the Battle of 








El Alamein. It is hardly likely that the 





Eighth Army possesses much in the way 





of heavy artillery, though for that matter 
the enemy is no better off in this respect. 





The pause which necessarily followed the 





check on the Wadi Zigzau had also the 











disadvantage that it afforded the enemy 





an opportunity to bring up fresh tanks— 
supposing that he holds a reserve in the 
country—to replace his considerable casu- 
alties. If the operation had gone straight 
through, he might have been involved in 
the decisive battle with only limited num- 
bers at his disposal. 

I did not believe, however, that this 
incident would seriously affect the general 
run of the campaign, thought it might have 
allowed the enemy to move troops back 
to the Gabés line. But when the main 
operations are resumed, much will de- 
pend upon the efforts of the two strong 








American columns operating in the direc- 





tion of Gabés and Mahares. Up to the 











time of writing, the enemy between El 











Hamma and Gabés is still in a position 
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to retreat northward if hard pressed. 











Severe as the struggle is likely to be, it 











is proof that he should be pinned down 





in the region of the Gabés Gap. I con- 
sider that it would ill suit us for him to 
break off the action now and concentrate 
his forces further north. The decisive 
struggle would still remain to be fought, 
and fought in less favourable circumstances 
for us, because we should have to pick up 
all.our dumped stores and supplies and em- 
bark on a new phase of the pursuit which 
has continued since El] Alamein. General 




















the two roads from Gafsa, one through 
Maknassi towards Mahares and Sfax, the 
other through El Guettar in the direction 
of Gabés, were also strongly opposed. 
Against the El Guettar column the Ger- 
mans concentrated their greatest strength, 
obviously because a success against it 
would serve the double purpose of driving 
it back and cutting the communications of 
the northern column at Gafsa. The Ameri- 
cans had a score to pay for their local 
defeat at Sbeitla and in the Kasserine Pass in mid- 
February, and they paid it punctually and in full 
measure, One heavy armoured counter-attack was 
stopped dead with considerable loss. A second was 
likewise brought to a halt. On the Maknassi road the 
Germans do not appear to have launched any major 
counter-attack, but their defence was stubborn and 
strong, and the Americans could only make slow 
progress. They also probably suffered substantial 
loss, and indeed the battle on the 80-mile front 
from Maknassi to Mareth must have been fierce and 
bloody for a short period, A_ link between the 
American Forces and the British Eighth Armies was 
provided by a French column moving along the 
northern edge of the great salt-marsh known as 
the Shott Djerid. Thus the Axis forces in the south 
were subjected to a continuous pressure and their 
armour was forced to disperse into four detach- 
ments, at Maknassi, El Guettar, El Hamma and 
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a desperate 
began to pull 


peril, he had left 


the question is 


Mareth. Meanwhile, there was no other portion 
of his front which Rommel could afford to 
denude. It could be taken for granted that the 


First Army would shortly come into the picture, wT 
in particular the region of Medjez el Bab 
return to its former 


and 
was one which promised to 
liveliness, 

After this phase had come to an end, German reports 
indicated the expectation that General Montgomery would 
alter his tactics. The German wireless stated that south 
of the Jebel Tebaga (a ridge running south-west from 
El Hamma) fresh British concentrations were observed. 
It also stated that the Eighth Army was shifting strength 
from the eastern portion of the Mareth Line and marching 
it round towards “ the offensive wing.’’ That is to say, 
the enemy believed, or professed to believe, that General 


Montgomery would abandon his frontal assault upon the 
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150-miles race, 
out of 
untenable the previous day by the outflanking force of tanks and infantry at El Hamma. 


Indications at the time of writing are that 


A MAP OUTLINING THE GENERAL LINE 


ADVANCE FROM MAKNASSI AND 


the destination being Susa. Under cover of 
the Mareth defence zone in the early hours of Sunday. 


strong rearguards, consistin 


can we close the corridor? 


Pichon 79 miles. ‘The Times.”’) 





main effort, but General Montgomery had simultaneously 
thrust again at the Mareth Line in the coast plain at another 
point. He has shown himself capable of imparting a sur- 
prising turn to operations even when circumstances appear 
to necessitate a stereotyped and conventional form of 
action. The ability to do this is one of the greatest tests 
of generalship, and El Alamein was as striking an example 
of it as has been shown here. It may be added that Ger- 
man comment, especially as it reaches neutral countries, 
is far from boastful at the present moment. The Germans 


OF ATTACK UPON ROMMEL 


EL HAMMA TO CUP THE CORRIDOR, 
On March 30 Rommel’s Afrika Korps and General Alexander's five Allied main groups were engaged in 


heavy sandstorms, 
His rear had become 


mostly of German Grenadiers, to hold the coastal 
abés is not likely to be defended in strength. 
Distances from Maknassi are 35 miles, 
(Copyricht map, » 


Montgomery’s original dispositions pro- 
claimed his intention to make the enemy 
fight on his present ground, and it seems 
certain that he is still pursuing the same 
strategy. The Americans have done very 
fine work so far in these operations and 
have undoubtedly taken a great deal of 


Rommel 


Realising the 


elle one pressure off the Eighth Army. It is to be 

aid 65 miles, hoped they will be able to crown their 
endeavours by debouching into the plain 

in conjunction with the Eighth Army’s 

attack. That would really clinch our hold upon 


Rommel’s force in the south, for which there would be 
noretreat. We want to give him nochoice in the matter. 

It would appear natural that in the original plan 
the advance of the First Army, which has the most 
difficult ground to cover and can move only in widely 
separated columns, should have been set to follow 
the attacks in the south at some little interval. It 
is, however, certain that an attack on its part is an 
integral item of the scheme, and highly probable that 
Medjez el Bab is one of the principal sectors of the 
destined operation. A success there would have a 
great effect upon the general course of the campaign 
and would draw Axis reserves to the defence of the 
threatened coast communications, thus affording other 
columns a better chance of getting through. We shall 
need to exploit all our strength before this business is 
put through and we certainly are not going to come 
out of it lightly. The Chinese strategist Suntzu, who 
wrote his maxims on war in the fifth century B.C., 
recommended that an enemy should always be left one 
avenue of escape, because if he were rendered desper- 
ate by complete envelopment he would become more 


PORT OF GALI >» WHicH, IF CAPTURED, WOULD CLOSE THE 
CORRIDOR TO ROMMEL’S RETREAT, THE EIGHTH ARMY FLANKING formidable, We do not follow Suntzu’s precept to-day 
MOVEMENT AT EL HAMMA WAS ONLY I6 MILES FROM GABizs. though we might in some circumstances—but there 


can be no doubt that it was founded upon truth. 
The spirited enemy who is driven into a corner will fight 
ferociously. In North Africa the Axis forces have no way 
of escape except by sea and air, and it is very problematical 
whether they would save much by those means. They are 
in a corner, and it is to be expected that they will fight 
very hard indeed. But it has to be. In the day of Suntzu 
the army which escaped would probably disintegrate after 
wards, or the prince might lose heart. To-day, any Germans 
who get away will fight another day. So our object must 
be, at whatever cost, to destroy the Axis forces in Tunisia 
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ich WITH A GURKHA BATTALION IN TUNISIA: INDIANS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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Seapine tern ete i eek 
~ | A MAGNIFICENT TYPE OF INDIAN OFFICER : 
A METHOD OF ATTACK THE ENEMY DREADS: “; | THE SUBADAR-MAJOR OF A GURKHA BATTALION, 
GURKHAS BRANDISHING THEIR KUKRIS AS THEY NAR BAH ADUR GURUNG. 


STORM AN ENEMY POSITION. The senior Gurkha officer of the battalion serving in Tunisia 
ee a rece rn enna ennannnninaiemnne : is Subadar-Major Nar Bah Adur Gurung. He has twenty- | —?~ — 
. : eight years’ service to his credit and holds the Persian Medal. © — GENERAL MONTGOMERY TALKING TO THE COLONEL 4 


the two Frontier medals and the Coronation Medal. He is known i OF THE GURKHAS DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO 
my in in the battalion as “N.B.G.” on account of his initials. 2 a THE BATTALION IN TUNISIA. i 
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and 4 i KUKRIS RAISED, AND RIFLES CARRIED IN THE LEFT HAND, i i GURKHAS EMERGING FROM A SMOKE-SCREEN AS THEY STORM A HILL NEAR THE MARETH LINE. 
l of i GURKHAS ATTACK AMONG THE HILLS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA. i i THE DREADED AUK&/, THEIR SPECIAL WEAPON, HAS PLAYED AN EFFECTIVE PART IN THE ATTACKS. 
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are Among the many famous regiments now fighting Rommel along the Mareth Line, like all their Indian comrades, are amongst the finest fighting men in our armies 
ght is a battalion of Gurkhas. These Indian troops have again fulfilled their fine Recently General Montgomery visited these men who had helped the Eighth Army 
tzu reputation, and their methods have proved very effective in the mountainous pierce the Mareth Line, and he is known to be a great admirer of their courage, 
ter country of Southern Tunisia. The kwhkri, their special weapon, has played a spirit and tenacity. More and more men are joining the Services in India, 
ans striking part in the attacks, and it is a weapon which the enemy dreads as the flocking to the recruiting centres in larger numbers than ever before and training 
vust Indians use it with such deadly effect. This particular battalion has seen active is going ahead rapidly for the great part the Indian Army will have to play in 
ist service on the North-West Frontier, in Persia, and in the Battle of Egypt, and, this terrible conflict 
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PRINCESS LIEVEN. 


This delightful miniature of one of the 
outstanding feminine personalities of the 
nineteenth century is by J. Newton (1816), 
owned by Mr. Hugh Ledward and now in 
the T. Coxe Collection. Princess Lieven, 





although of German parentage, was 


thoroughly Russian in temperament. friend 


happened. 
I am compelled to explain that editorial authority, 
aware that this was an unusual historical work for 
wartime publication, asked me to review the book, 


and that I am doing so under orders. 


Princess Lieven is familiar to all students of 
German by extraction, 
she was married young to a man who for long years 
was Russian Ambassador in England ; she was, early 
in life, the confidante of Metternich, and, late in life, and 
When she came to England 
first, she became a fast friend of Lady Cowper (after- 
wards Lady Palmerston), who was the sister of that 
easy-going Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, 
She lived in England 
then got removed by Palmer- 
domestic 
then went to Russia; then left Russia be- 
cause the climate didn’t agree with her, her husband 
churlishly refusing to emigrate with her; then lived 
then in Paris again— 
when she was nearly seventy, still attempting to 
intrigue England out of the Crimean War, and still 
trying to get her revenge against Palmerston. 

She was a dangerous woman, with a touch of 
Becky Sharp ; her correspondent was equally able and 


nineteenth-century history. 


the mistress of Guizot. 


weaned Victoria into Queenship. 
for twenty-two years ; 
ston because she would butt into British 
politics “ 


in Paris; then in Brussels ; 


witty, but more interested in serving her man 
and hercountry than in pulling strings and cut- 
ting a figure. Lady Cowper was very patient : 
she was always being asked to sell diamonds, 
give secret information (which would be 
repeated), and do every sort of small service. 
And, until nearly the end, she stood it. 
She stood it, I think, for several reasons. 
One was that Princess Lieven really was ex- 
traordinarily amusing ; one was that Princess 
Lieven was extremely informative, dashing 
her way into all the arcana; and one was 
that Princess Lieven could be a dangerous 
enemy. Another reason, perhaps, was that 
there was affection on the Englishwoman’s 
side, as for a wayward child. 

The letters, full of political, social and 
domestic gossip, bridge the gulf between 
George IV. and the Empress Eugénie—who 
died after the last Great War. They are a 
feminine supplement to Greville. And, inter 
alia, they illustrate the continuity of history. 
For instance, during the Crimean War, 
Princess Lieven writes of the Russians: 
‘* We are not a logical people. We are, and 
always will be, mules. Intimidation, attacks, 
will only make us all the more stubborn, 
and you will see that Russia will sacrifice 
her last halfpenny and her last man in the 
conflict We have still a great many 
halfpennies and a great many men, enough 
to exhaust everyone's patience; there will 
be no end to this war.” 

I may observe that all that looks as 
though it had been written in English. On 
the contrary, both parties to this corre- 
spondence wrote in French, and this superb 
translator has made the fact, to the reader, 
almost unbelievable. The reader can hardly 
persuade himself that all this chatter about 
war and peace, William IV. and the Tsars, 
Chatsworth, Panshanger and Broadlands 
wasn't written in colloquial English by two 
English feminine sly-boots 

I now quote from the Editorial Note, 
and with a purpose. “ The letters from Prin- 
cess Lieven to Lady Palmerston, published 


*' The Lieven: Palmerston Correspondence, 1428-1856." 
Translated and Edited by Lord Sudley. With a Preface 
by Sir John Squire, Mhustrated, (John Murrey; 14.) 


“THE LIEVEN-PALMERSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 1828-1856” : 


have 
written a _ pre- 
face to the book 
which I am re- 
viewihg. A more 
glaring case, on who died in 1886, directing in his 
the surface, of 
log-rolling for a 
never 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


AM_ obliged in this volume, were left by Lady Palmerston in 
to begin by her will to her daughter, Lady Jocelyn, who in turn 
asking the reader left them to her four grandchildren, Lord Arran, a lot of old 
to look at the Mabell, Lady Airlie, Lady Salisbury and 
footnote. If he Esther, Lady Hambleden. In 1939 
does, he will see these letters were presented to the 


British Museum. Lady Palmerston’s 
letters to Princess Lieven form part 
of the Lieven archive in the British 
Museum. This archive was inherited 
by Princess Lieven’s son, Alexander, 


will that the papers should be kept 
under seal for fifty years, and not 
published until 1936. The papers 
But were kept at Mitau, in Courland. 
During the Russian revolution they 
were given up for lost. In _ 1932, 
however, they were rediscovered in 
the Berlin State Library, where they 
had been transported after the German 
occupation of Courland. Princess 
Lieven’s descendants removed them 
from Berlin, took them to Brussels, 
ultimately sold them to _ the 
British Museum.” 

In other words, part of this corre- 
spondence came to Lord Sudley (who is 
who Lord Arran’s son) through his family— 
and it is only a matter of chance that 
he and his family were interested— 
and part, after strange vicissitudes 
(and, I think, an Agony Column ad- 
vertisement), were found in the British 
Museum. These fragile bits of paper 
have lain about for nearly a century 
and, luckily, have come to light to 
illuminate a generation of English and 
European history, and to display two 
remarkable feminine characters, as 
remarkable as any women authors or 





EMILY, COUNTESS COWPER, AFTERWARDS VISCOUNTESS PALMERSTON. FROM 
THE PORTRAIT AFTER JOHN LUCAS, 

Emily, Countess Cowper, afterwards Lady Palmerston, was born in 1787; she was the 

daughter of Lord and Lady Melbourne and sister of William, Lord Melbourne, the Whig 

Prime Minister, and of Frederick Lamb, Lord Beauvale, English Ambassador in Vienna 


during the Post-Napoleonic period. From the moment of her marri to Lord Cowper, 
she became a leading political hostess, and when she married Lord Palmerston in 1839, 
she was one of the great ladies of the Whig Party in England, and exerted tremendous 
influence behind the political scenes. 
(Reproductions from the book “ The Lieven-Palmersion Conespondence,” by courtesy of the 
Publisher, John Murray.) 





A FEMININE SUPPLEMENT TO GREVILLE. 


their women creations. 








Translated and Edited by LORD SUDLEY.* 


I can’t help wondering 


whether there are not more family archives (‘‘ just 
letters”) lying about in country 


PRINCESS LIEVEN. SCHOOL OF DAVID. 


Dorothea, Princess Lieven, was born in 1785, the daughter 
of Baron Christopher Benckendorff, and was educated at 
the Russian Court. She married, at the age of fifteen, 
Count Christopher Lieven, one of the Czar’s Ministers of 
State and later Russian Ambassador in Berlin and London. 
Princess Lieven was famous as letter-writer, political 
enthusiast and, above all, as one of the most brilliant 
exponents of the art of feminine diplomacy ever recorded 
in history. Closely intimate with Guizot, she exerted a 
tremendous sway over the fortunes of France. 


(In the possession of Mark Oliver, Esq., of the Savile Gallery.) 


houses on which Lord Sudley, and _ his 
congeners, might employ their talents and 
their learning. The Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, very much under-endowed, used 
to trudge its way through the major muni- 
ment rooms with good results. But this island 
is covered with country houses containing 
ancient documents (it was only the other 
day that new light on Caxton was shed 
by papers excavated from Lord Winterton’s 
house), and nobody knows what may be 
lying about. 

I remember, during the last war, that 
Maurice Hewlett (whose reputation as 
novelist, essayist and poet will some day 
revive) was sent off to the north to be 
a Regional Agricultural Commissioner, or 
some such thing. He told me that, staying 
the night in some mildewed manor-house 
in the Lake District, he had found a 
First Folio Shakespeare rotted away with 
damp: the owners, whose remote ancestor 
had bought it, had no idea either of its 
existence or of its value. What is still 
lying about? I hope that any owner 
of an old country house (not yet occupied 
by “the military '’) who happens to read 
these lines will have a look at his 
archives, and consult somebody about 
their publication. 

I cannot consult Lord Sudley as I 
write; but anybody who has done a job 
of this sort as Well as he has done this 
one should be kept with his editorial 
nose to the grindstone for the rest of 
his life. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and if must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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BRITAIN’S YOUNGEST 
GROUP CAPTAIN : HUGHIE 
IDWAL EDWARDS, V.C., 
D.S.0., D.F.C. HE COM- 
MANDS A MOSQUITO 
SQUADRON. 
Group Captain H. I. Edwards, 
the twenty - eight - year - old 
Australian and the most 
highly decorated R.A-F. 
Officer of the war, now com- 
mands a Mosquito squadron, 
and has led his aircraft on 
i" several highly successful raids 
over the Continent. He won 
: his V.C. in July 1941 for 
AFTER HIS RESCUE SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC, BRIG.-GENERAL leading a hazardous daylight 
TWINING (RIGHT) SHAKES HANDS WITH THE NAVY PILOT WHO PICKED HIM UP. bombing attack on Bremen, 
‘ ae ‘ ‘ , the attack being pressed 
Brig.-General N. F. Peg Commanding General of the 13th U.S. Army Air Force, was picked home at a height of little 
up out of the South Pacific by a naval pilot flying a PBY. He was landed at a South Pacific base. more than 50 ft. 
The General was first sighted by an Army B17, who signalled the Navy ’plane to the rescue. The 
officer standing to the left of General Twining is Colonel Glen C. Jamison. There have been many a. 
of these rescues from the sea during the war, including the famous Captain Rickenbacker. 
a. a s 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY POWNALL. LIEUT.-COMDR. J. MOULD. SQ.-LDR. VISCOUNT CLIVE. 
The new Commander-in-Chief Persia- Lieut.-Commander Mould, of the Royal Lord Clive, son of the Earl of Powis, 
Iraq Command, in succession to General Australian Volunteer Reserve, has been has been killed on active service. 
Sir H. Maitland Wilson, is Lieut.- awarded the George Cross for “ Gal- Politics and flying were his chief in- 
General Sir H. Pownall, until now lantry and undaunted devotion to terests, but he was exceptionally ver- 
Force Commander in Ceylon. He was duty ” in his deadly work of stripping satile. He was a member of the 
Chief of the General Staff with the and rendering harmless enemy mines Ecclesiastical Committee of the two 
B.E.F. in France, and later held laid in shipping paths. Six months Houses of Parliament. He joined the 
appointments in the Far East. J ago he won the G.M. oe > R.A.F. on the outbreak of war. . 
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‘is THE WORLD-FAMOUS COMPOSER AND _ PIANIST, SERGE! ' VISCOUNT GALWAY. ; SIR EDWARD BEATTY. i COMMANDER G. W. HILLYARD. i 
‘ VASSILIEVICH RACHMANINOFF, DIED ON MARCH 28. ; Lord Galway, Governor-General of New { Chairman of the board of the Canadian {| Commander Hillyard, R.N. (retired), | 
1d p : Zealand from 1935-1941, died suddenly { Pacific Railway Company and, since j{ formerly, and for many years, secretary | 
t Rachmaninoff was one of the most talented of the Moscow school of com- : on March 27. His term of office was ; 1921, Chancellor of McGill University, of the All-England Lawn Tennis Club | 
Ss ; posers and a very distinguished pianist. Amongst the most original of i twice extended. He had a distinguished i Sir Edward Beatty died on March 24. and director of the Championships at | 
-d ; his earlier works were his songs and his Prelude in C sharp minor. In 1909 : military career, and was Colonel { One of the foremost men of the {| Wimbledon, diedon March 24. Hillyard 
: he went to America as a pianist and as a conductor with the Boston i; Commandant of the Honourable Artil- | Empire during his time, he was asso- | was one of the foremost players of lawn 
ot ; Symphony Orchestra. After the Bolshevist Revolution he left Russia } lery Company. On the staff of the | ciated with many railway companies | tennis between 1886 and 1914. He 
id i for good and went back to the United States. i 4th Cavalry Brigade during the last war. j and held a number of directorships. + won many big championships. i 
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| PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS VISITS GENERAL MONTGOMERY AT HIS A CONVOY HERO AT HOME: CAPTAIN D. R. MACFARLANE SHOWING HIS WIFE GIFTS } 
I | ‘TUNISIA HEADQUARTERS : SHOWS THE GENERAL HIS CINE-CAMERA, AFTER FILMING HIM. |} FROM THE PEOPLE AND GARRISON OF MALTA IN APPRECIATION OF HIS EFFORTS, | 
it | Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands recently paid a flying visit to General Montgomery at his Captain David Rattray Macfarlane, D.S.O., O.B.E., a Malta convoy hero, has recently arrived | 
i battle uarters in Tunisia. After lunching together, the Prince insisted on filming the Eighth i home. He won his O.B.E. when Commodore of an important convoy, and his DS.O. for | 
i Army G.O.C. coming out of his caravan, and afterwards he explained the intricacies of his camera i fortitude, seamanship and endurance in taking merchantmen through to Malta in the face of 
| to the General. The news of the complete break-through of the Mareth Line. with the retreat of | relentless enemy attacks by day and night. Captain Macfarlane was the first Merchant Navy 
i the Axis forces from the whole sector, adds another victory to Montgomery's successful actions J i man to win the D.S.O., and was recently decorated by the King 
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LATEST TOPICAL PICTURES: INCLUDING THE KING WITH HIS 
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TWO GENERALS CONFER IN NORTH AFRICA: GENERAL ALEXANDER AND GENERAL GIRAUD 
WALK TO THE HUT WHERE THE CONFERENCE WAS HELD. 


mie if 
Ce 4 

: } . HITLER’S OWN OFFICE ON THE TOP STORY, REPORTED GUTTED. A PHOTOGRAPH 
r- Pi . > SHOWING HITLER AT HIS DESK (PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS JOURNAL.) 
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A PLAQUE FOR THE DUNKIRK FIRE-BOAT, ‘““ MASSY SHAW”; TO COMMEMORATE 

THE SHIP’S HEROIC TRIPS DURING THE DUNKIRK EVACUATION IN 1940. 

The fire-boat “Massy Shaw" was one of the hundreds of small vessels which made history in 
the summer of 1940; she made several trips to Dunkirk and back, playing her heroic part in the 
evacuation. To commemorate these trips, a plaque was recently unveiled on board her, and Sir 
Arthur Dixon, Principal Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Home Office, made a speech. Sir 
Arthur was, at one time, a Member of the Royal Commission on Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention. 


GENERAL GIRAUD, FOLLOWED BY GENERAL ALEXANDER, DEPUTY C.-IN-C.,, NORTH AFRICA, 
LEAVES THE NISSEN HUT AFTER THE CONFERENCE, 
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GENERAI DE GAULLE TAKES THE SALUTE AFTER DECORATING OFFICERS AND MEN WHO 
HAVE RECENTLY RETURNED TO THIS COUNTRY FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


General Giraud and General de Gaulle; two great men who are playing an outstanding part in preparin 

the rebirth of France as a nation. They have already met once, at the Casablanca Conference, anc 

General de Gaulle has announced that he will shortly return to North Africa, where he will see General THE FIRST BRITISH HOSPITAL TRAIN FOR THE U.S. ARMY: IN THE SURGERY 

Giraud, “a great soldier and a noble figure Together,” he said, “loyally and amicably, we shall seek . , ioe yas . ‘ 

the means of ensuring that the French Empire shall be a single empire; the strength of France shall 

be an undivided strength; the voice of all Frenchmen engaged in the fight shall be throughout the world The first hospital train, built by British workmen for the United States Army Medical Depart- 

a single voice; and above all, that this Empire, this strength and this voice shall be those which the ment, was formally handed over by Mr. F. W. Hawksworth, in the name of the British railways, 

nation desires." Meanwhile, General Catroux, the Fighting French delegate in the Middle East, has gone to Brig.-General Hawley, Chief Surgeon, United States Army Medical Department. The train | 

to Algiers, so that General de Gaulle may find the groundwork already laid for military fusion between provides accommodation for nearly 300 patients and consists of six ward cars and a car for | 
his forces and those of General Giraud throughout the French Empire. sitting-up patients. There are also cars for the medical officers, nursing staff and attendants; 


ON THE TRAIN. THE SURGEON WASHES HIS HANDS AT THE SINK. 
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THE FAMOUS BROWN HOUSE AT MUNICH, H.Q. OF THE NAZI 
THE R.A.F. RAID ON MARCH 9Q. 


Reports received in London on March 29 said that Hitler’s office in the Brown House, the Nazi H.Q. in 
Munich, was destroyed in the R.A.F. raid on the night of March 9. The top floor was burnt out and 
here was situated Hitler’s office, a small room, simply furnished and looking out on the street. On the 
same floor was the Assembly Hall where the Nazi Party chiefs met to plan their political campaign and 
hear important pronouncements and prophecies of the leader. Hitler’s room contained a large bust of 
Mussolini on a niche in the wall and a head of Napoleon. What psychological repercussions the destruc- 
tion of the Brown House, with Hitler’s room, which we give above, may have on the Germans as a symbol 
of their crumbling power, has yet to be reported, but there are growing evidences of a steady loss of 
faith in Hitler’s Star throughout the Reich. 


PARTY, DAMAGED DURING 


A STAMP BOMB FOR ENEMY TERRITORY: (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE BOMB AIMER AND THE 
PILOT WHO DELIVERED THIS SAVINGS STAMP BOMB TO THE GERMANS. 


It was announced at the time that the 500-pounder bombs on which people stuck their savings stamps 

during London's “ Wings for Victory" week would be dropped on Germany or German occupied territory. 

They have now been safely delivered, and the bomb in the above photograph was the one that stood in 

Trafalgar Square. It is shown being loaded on to the Stirling u& for Sugar,” with the actual crew 
that dropped it. The bulldog in the picture is “ Bill Brune,” the mascot. 








TRAIN: BANDAGING A PATIENT'S ARM WITH 


NELL RUSSELL FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


two kitchen cars, a pharmacy car and operating theatre, a stores car and an office car. A number of 
other trains of this type are being built, and they are suitable for running on most main-line railways 
of the principal European countries, though not on some of the branch lines or the Russian gauge. They 
will be used for the transport of American casualties from the various theatres of war, and the designs 
and equipment were prepared by an Anglo-American committee 
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FLEET; HITLER’S OFFICE BLITZED; AND FRENCH 


—_ 
FOUR-DAY VISIT TO HIS FLEET: INSPECTING THE SHIP’S COMPANY 
OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, AS THE ROYAL MARINE BAND PLAYS. 


THE KING 


DIVINE WORSHIP ON BOARD ADMIRAL TOVEY'S FLAGSHIP, 


A SHIP’S OFFICER IS GIVING AN ADDRESS. 


HIS MAJESTY ATTENDING 
H.M.S. “KING GEORGE V.”", WHERE 
ae a _— 

ces 


WHICH HAS 
DAKAR 


CRUISER H.M.S. * CUMBERLAND,” 
WAR AND WAS ONLY HIT ONCE AT 


THE KING PIPED ON BOARD THE 
STEAMED 233,079 MILES IN THE 


The King recently spent four days with the Home Fleet at a northern base, staying on board 
the flagship, “ King George V.." making the fourth visit to the Fleet during the war. His 
Majesty arrived in one of the latest destroyers, H.M.S. “ Milne,”’ and as she came 
saw the three 35,000-ton battleships, “King George V."’, Duke of York,” and 
rounded by cruisers and destroyers, and aircraft-carriers among them. The Kin 
m board the “ King George V.”" by the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 

started with a visit to the cruiser “ Scylla,” which flew the flag of Rear-Admiral Burnett 
in the Russian convoy last September. He also spent some time on an aircraft-carrier, where he 
inspected the ship's company. Altogether the King visited ten ships and each eveni gave d er 

parties for senior officers on the Aagshir 
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R.A.F. BOMBERS “AMONG THE DAISIES” OVER BERLIN: NE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C AIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, TO WHOM TH 


“GIANT DAISIES,” “CATHERINE WHEELS” AND A THOUSAND SEARCHLIGHTS GREET OUR CREWS. HEAVY FLAK H: 


Crews returning from the “‘ heaviest ever "’ raid on Berlin last Saturday night, 
March 27, spoke of fascinating new forms of flak encountered on the hazardous 
journey out and over the German capital itself. Our drawing was made 
from descriptions ot the flak given to our artist by airmen who took part 
in the raid, and provides a vivid impression of the scene as it must have 
appeared to bomber crews over the city. The crews were mostly intrigued 
by what they described as a “ giant daisy '' which came up at them by the 


hundred. ‘It burst like a great flaming daisy,"’ said one man. “It had 
a stem of pure silver-white, and its flower showered out over a considerable 
area."" Another man described the flower as also silvery-white, ‘‘ with red, 
whirling balls of fire milling around in the circle. It seemed that dozens of 
these balls were chasing each other like miniature planets shooting round the 
sun.’’ Searchlights were more numerous than on previous raids, experienced 
crews estimating them at a thousand, mostly concentrated to the north of 
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1: NEW TYPES OF FLAK SEEN OVER THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


tAU, TO WHOM THE FLAK WAS DESCRIBED BY CREWS WHO TOOK PART IN THE RAID. 
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Y FLAK HANGS IN GIANT BLACK PUFFBALLS, AND TRACER “HOSEPIPES” UP AS FLAMES SPREAD ON THE GROUND. 


had the capital. Another crew came back with a story about catherine wheels. the morale of the crews rather than on their machines. ‘‘ When we first 
rable ‘‘ Each time we have been over Berlin,’’ one of them said, “‘ they produced a saw them,” said a Lancaster pilot, ““ we thought that half our bombing force 
red, surprise cracker for us. This time it looked like catherine wheels on Guy was floating to earth in flames. But we soon got wise to them, and they 


ns of Fawkes night, and very pretty they were.” Apparently the “ ghoulie "’ rockets didn't trouble us after that." Another description of the scene was given 
d the seen on the previous Berlin raid were not so numerous on this occasion. by Major S. S. Bartlett, of the U.S. Army Air Force, who flew in a Lancaster 
nced The “ ghoulies,”” which burst at a good height, shower a cascade of flaming as an observer in Saturday night's raid. ‘‘ The whole of Berlin vomited dust 
h of pieces to the ground to give an impression of falling aircraft--an attack on and smoke and steel,"’ he said. “It was like an oven down there.” 
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BACKGROUND TO A RAID ON BERLIN: THE GROUND 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAviIsS, FROM SKETCHES MADE 


, 


AFTER RAIDING GERMANY, THE GREAT 
. BOMBER. COMES ROARING IN OVER 
ae THE FLARE PATH OF ITS AERODROME. 








rl 








Ke THE MAINTENANCE CREW ARE READY TO TAKE OVER AND REPORTS ARE GIVEN BY THE 
« FLYING CREW OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE AIRCRAFT, AND OF ANY DEFECTS OR ANY 
DAMAGE CAUSED BY ENEMY ACTION. 


ON LANDING, THE AIRCRAFT TAXIS SLOWLY TO ITS DISPERSAL POINT 
AND THE PILOT SWITCHES OFF HIS MOTOR 























THE CREW HAVING GIVEN THEIR REPORT OF THE NIGHT'S WORK TO TH 
4. INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, HAVE A LIGHT MEAL AND COatO BED. : 
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NSTRUMENT REPAIRER. 
CHECKING AUTO-DILOT ¥ 


BOMB ARMOVURER 
PUTTING NEW FLARES -" 


POSITION | 
| % 
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ECTRICIAN 7 
TESTING t 
TURRET GEAR 7 o 
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= ail 
rf WIRELESS MECHANIC SCHOTOGRAPHER FITTING 
TESTING RADIO NEW MAGAZINE 

TO CAMERA 


FITTER MAKING 
OAILY INSPECTION 
OF MOTORS 
‘ 
wy 
T— RIGGER PATCHING 
QULLET HOLES. 


aN TRANCE 
GUN ABMOVeaER Coon 
EXAMINES, CLEANS 
AND TESTS THE GUNS 
AND TURRET GEAR 
AND REPLENISHES 
DADMAUNITION 


THE VITAL WORK OF MAINTENANCE AT A BRITISH BOMBER BASE: THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


Any actor worthy of the name will tell you that much of the limelight which order to picture the labours of the men who keep these mighty aircraft 
falls on him should be diverted to the people who work off stage. So it is fighting fit. Each heavy bomber has its own particular ground crew of picked 
with our courageous bomber crews, who, bombing Berlin in the glare of men—an N.C.O. fitter, four flight mechanics, and two riggers—-who become 
publicity, know that the success of their mission depends upon the men who specialists on their own particular ‘‘ baby’s"’ idiosyncrasies, but who can call 
build their aircraft, and upon the ground crews who maintain them at a on additional skilled workers from the “ pool’’ maintained at every air base 
point of full efficiency In this series of drawings, our artist has taken time As a bomber taxies to a standstill on its return from a raid over Berlin, the 
off from illustrating the work of the airmen who operate our bombers, in ground crew go to meet it, hear what the air crew have to tell them, and 





D B R O O R R BOMBER O 
IRELESS MECHANIC EXAMINING RADIO APPARATUS RIGGERS EXAM i CRAFT FOR Any>BA) UE TO BOMB ARMOURER TESTING BOMBING CONTROLS IN 
pots MAKING GROUND TESTS. CTION AND PATC wes RE THERE ARE A p ° AIR-BOMBER'S POSITION IN THE NOSE OF THE AIRCRAFT. 
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P N TING AND 
FITTER MAKING DAILY INSPECTION OF ONE OF THE FOUR 1,175 HP. py Anais same saciaeln Gate 
ROLLS-ROYCE “MERLIN” MOTORS. HE WILL ALSO CHECK THE OIL mms : 
ANO COOLANT LEVELS. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS : ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY SOURCES. . 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL HIT DURING A DAYLIGHT RAID 
THE 300 CHILDREN WERE ALL SAFE IN THIS SHELTER. 





OVER THIS COUNTRY, BUT MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT MOUNT GUARD AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO MARK 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, 


Bombs were dropped in a town in the south-east of England recently, during one of the enemy’s Photographed on the march after their inspection at Wellington Barracks by Air Marshal Sir 
“ tip-and-run” raids by daylight; a direct hit was scored on a school, but, unlike the tragedy of a Arthur Barrett, Air C.-in-C., Army Co-operation Command of the R.A.F., these are the men who 
short while ago, the 300 children were safe in their shelter and all escaned unhurt. Their air-raid are mounting guard at Buckin ham Palace to mark the R.A.F.’s Silver Jubilee. — over on 

is the first 


drill of past weeks stood them in good stead. The photograph shows the shelter with débris from the April 1 from the Coldstream rds, they are to guard the Palace for four days. 
shattered school piled up on its roof. time that any section of the R.A.F. has taken over this historic duty. 





A MEMBER OF THE M.T.C. EXAMINES TYRES SHOWING ““ ARMOURED KNIGHTS OF THE AIR”: STEEL COATS FOR 


THE R.IOL MOORING-MAST AT CARDINGTON: IT IS BEING 
U.S. AIRMEN. PROCESSED BY SECRET METHODS. 


DISMANTLED TO PROVIDE STEEL FOR THE WAR EFFORT. THE EFFECTS OF USAGE ON A STONY ROAD. 


High above the ground a section of men are busily at work dis- Mr. C. V. Peat, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Major-General Eaker, head of the United States Air Forces in Britain, 


mantling the 200-ft. mast at Cardington, Bedfordshire, last used to Supply, recently opened an exhibition to encourage care and has revealed that American airmen bombing Germany are to wear 
moor the ill-fated airship R.101, which crashed at Beauvais, France, economy in the use of tyres. He said that the rubber situation steel jackets, made to withstand the effects of enemy 20-mm. shells, 
in October 1930. The mast will yield 350 tons of steel, to be turned was critical, and that our stocks must be made to last as long as which sometimes penetrate into the cabins of the bombers, injuring 
to a more modern use than that of airships—-the manufacture of tanks possible, and particularly until we had learnt to use synthetic the men. They are also to have new and improved steel helmets, 

for the British Army. rubber. About 70 per cent. of the rubber goes into tyres. giving better protection. Fighter pilots are to be similarly protected. 
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BACK TO ITS BASE 


THIS 18 HOW ONE OF THE GIANT AMERICAN BOMBERS CAME HOME TO AN ADVANCED AND THIS IS HOW A UNITED STATES VENTURA MADE ITS WAY 


AMERICAN BASK BEHIND THE FRONT LINE IN TUNISIA, IN ENGLAND AFTER A BOMBING RAID OVER GERMAN-OCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
It is sometimes amazing how much of itself a bomber can lose and yet get home safely. In the bombing operations against the enemy. The U.S. Ventura (right) is, perhaps, even more remarkable, 
two pictures shown above we see (left) one of the heavy American bombers operating in North for seven feet of one wing were shorn off during a ny Bn over occupied territory. It made 
Africa, much battered and looking a complete wreck, on its return to base. Not only has it little difference, however, as the pilot brought his ‘plane me to England despite the lost piece. 
*t back, but men of the servicing unit will soon have it in the air again, ready for further The R.A.F. is full of praise for the Ventura. # 
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COCOA BEANS ANH 


FOR THE MEN | ‘ 

OF THE : 
GOLD COAST 
ARMY UNITS. 


URPLUS cocoa 
beans, which would 
otherwise have had to 
be destroyed, are pro- 
viding units of the West 
African Force stationed 
on the Gold Coast with 
all the soap they require. 
Before the war, the Gold 
Coast imported about 
1500 tons of soap a 
month, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. This 
supply has now shrunk 
considerably, owing to 
restricted shipping space, 
and the largest soap 
factory on the Gold a . 
Coast was started in a is ES 
une 1942, with a British , i . pee we ‘ 
a merchant as its Bee a a 
[Continued below, centre. : aa 
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AFRICAN WOMEN WORKERS 
POUND THE COCOA BEANS 
INTO A PASTE, MIXING IT 
WITH WATER, WHILST 
THEIR CHILDREN PLAY 
HAPPILY IN THE FACTORY 
COMPOUND. 
o 
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Continued.} 
manager. All the raw 
materials required by 
the factory are provided 
by the British military 
authorities, and the en- 
tire output goes to Army 
units. The factory is 
employing 150 Africans, 
of whom 100 are women. 
These women are in the 
charge of a Headwoman, 
Ernestina Tamakloo, 
shown below. This ex- 
cellent industry turns 
out first-rate soap, by 
the simple process of 
pounding the cocoa 
beans into a paste and 
mixing it with water. 
The ensuing fat is puri- 
fied and a vegetable oil 
is stirred in. Caustic 
soda is then added, the 
solution poured _ into 
wooden trays lined with 
: linen and left to set. 
= sg The bars are then cleaned - 
H PURIFIED COCOA’ FAT BEING MIXED WITH A VEGETABLE OIL. and trimmed to anexact | BARS OF COCOA-BEAN SOAP BEING CLEANED AND TRIMMED 
CAUSTIC SODA IS ADDED LATER. J size and weight. i TO SHAPE AND WEIGHT. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: A HANDFUL OF COCOA BEANS AND A FINISHED BAR OF SOAP. THE ENTIRE 
OUTPUT OF SOAP FROM THIS GOLD COAST FACTORY GOES TO THE ARMY. 





HEADWOMAN ERNESTINA TAMAKLOO, WHO HAS CHARGE 
OF THE 100 WOMEN AT THE SOAP FACTORY. 
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THE BIRTH OF VOLCANOES. 


N impressive photograph in “‘ The Illustrated London News” of January 16 of the 
crater of the volcano Kilimanjaro, taken from an aeroplane flying some 20,000 ft. 
above the sea, renews the debate on the birth and activity of a volcano. We speak of 
a renewal because, as Lord Justice Moulton once wistfully noted, we cannot experiment 
with volcanoes, and can adjust our ideas about their occurrence in places so widely 
differing in locality and surroundings only by observation of their outbursts. 

Mount Kilimanjaro, 19,719 ft. above sea-level, and its brother, Mount Kenya, 18,372 ft., 
rise from a lava block or plateau of 5000 ft. to 8000 ft. ; and this fact gives some sort of 
a key to the birth of these volcanoes which, unlike those of the American Andes, are 
remote from a neighbouring ocean. Like some others in Asia and North America, they 
arise like monstrous ant-hills in the middle solitudes of a continent. The answer about 
their birth in mid-Africa is that the continent is built of blocks of the earth’s crust which, 
through the geological eras, have been either rising or 
falling, and may be rising or falling still. These blocks 
are pushed up from below by some force that cannot 
be resisted, and from the lava fields that have come 
up with them to cover their surface the volcano rises 
still higher, to spout out the molten lava from the 
safety vent at its summit. 

The uplift and the lava are both supplied from far 
below, where, perhaps ten miles, perhaps 100 miles 
below the earth’s surface, the earth’s central heat, 
flowing upwards, is held in suspense in pockets or 
reservoirs of heat awaiting an opportunity to boil. 
Such an opportunity is afforded when a subterranean 
movement of the earth’s crust removes from above 
the reservoir the tremendous weight of the super- 
incumbent rocks. The reservoir of heat begins to 
boil, just as a kettle of warm water will begin to boil 
on the summit of Mont Blanc because there the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is less than at the mountain’s 
foot. As the reservoir boils up, it melts the rocks 
that confined it, and carries them up as molten lava 
through the chinks and crevices that the earth’s un- 
easy crust has made and left open. Such is the specu- 
lation which, in default of a better, still holds the 
field, and it is supported by several observed facts of 
volcanoes in regions remote from Central Africa—in 
Idaho and in Iceland, for example. In Iceland, where 
the block uplift appears to have operated, there 
was a lava outbreak in the eighteenth cen- 
tury which killed a tenth of the population 
and half the animals, and left behind it black 
deserts which to this day look what we imag- 
ine the dark surface of the moon to be— 
provinces of a lost world. In the Icelandic 
lava field of the Desert Odadahraun, the cliffs 
surrounding the block are some 1800 ft. high, 
and the volcano on top rises some 4000 ft. 
above the plain. It has a deep, central crater, 
This great block has been driven upwards 
through two sets of crossing faults; and the 
volcano is its vent. In another example in 
Eastern Iceland there appear to be two 
blocks fitting into one another like joints of a 
telescope, and it is likely that the last stage 
of this—the Askja Volcano—will be that the 
inner core will rise through an outer rim and 
settle as an elevated block. Mount Hekla 
does not come into this purview, but, as may 
be seen from our photograph, it appears to 
rise according to plan from the lower lava 
field, and it is never safe to assume from a 
snow-streaked summit that volcanic action 
is quiescent. In Iceland such activity took 


place some years ago beneath a glacier. AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
A contribution on a smaller scale to block 
uplift action was furnished by the out- 
grt ad 


break of Mont Pelée, the volcano at the north-west 
end of Martinique. It rises 4428 ft. above the sea, 
and only once in its history had it produced an erup- 
tion, short but severe, in 1851, till its small crater 
produced an outburst that detonated all over the 
world forty-one years ago, in April 1902. The detona- 
tion was not literal, but it was the end of all things 
for St. Pierre, the town at the volcano’s foot. The 
top of Mont Pelée seemed to split. A huge cloud, 
glowing at its source, but quickly blackening, swept 
down on the city, where the streets were thronged, for 
it was Ascension Day. The fiery blast shattered the 
houses in its path; it destroyed 28,000 people where 
they stood or sat or walked ; the vessels in the har- 
bour were destroyed, and only one, that had steam 
up, escaped. But besides ruin, the outbreak produced 
a strange phenomenon. First, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, a dome-like mass of lava formed in the crater, 
from the middle of which a spine of similar material 
was thrust up like a giant Cleopatra's Needle. The 
needle first appeared in the following November, and 
grew about 33 ft. a day till it was pushed up 761 ft. 
Then it began to sink, because of the breaking-off of AN OLD LAVA FIELD OF WHICH 
fragments ; but in the next year a fresh protrusion 

began till it stood nearly 2000 ft, above the old floor of the crater. Then it collapsed entirely 
into a heap of ruins, leaving only a memory and a very fine photograph by Professor A. 
Lacroix which, though once in the writer’s possession, is not at the present time accessible. 

For a long time the assertion that the so-called explosive volcanoes ejected, along 
with dust and ashes and rivers of molten lava, unending clouds of steam was accepted 
without demur and examination. The only unanswered doubt was where the water 
came from that supplied the steam. The most facile answer was that it came from 
water that percolated into the subterranean furnaces from the earth's surface or from 
neighbouring seas. The long chain of the volcanoes of the South American Andes, where 
high mountains slope steeply down into the Pacific Ocean's abysses, were called in to sup- 
port the idea; so also were the lesser volcanoes of the Mediterranean—Vesuvius, Etna, 
and even the time-keeping Stromboli, in the Lipari Isles. Hardly a text-book photograph 
of seaside volcanoes was without a caption calling attention to the “ clouds of steam ” 
arising from the craters at a period of eruption. 

This plausible hypothesis has been disproved by a single fact. The gases ejected from 
the voleano’s orifice are not moist. Examination of them by Dr. Brun and others, often 
at great peril in taking samples, has shown that they are dry. They consist of volatile 
chlorides, most often of ammonium chloride, They may contain hydrogen, nitrogen, 
even argon, but no oxygen and no water. E. S. Grew. 
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HAT vast section of the earth’s surface marked on the map of the world as Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics might well be called the Big Bear, as in the familiar 
fairy-tale, for it makes even China and India look “ middling-sized”” and the countries 
of Europe very small bears indeed. Hitherto, looking at the map, we have been 
accustomed to think that Russia must have an unlimited reserve of man-power, but 
that in these days man-power is sometimes of little use without machine-power. Now, 
however, the veil is being lifted from the mystery of Russian mechanisation. The 
average reader will find something of an eye-opener in ‘‘ BEHIND THE URALS”: An 
American Worker in Russia’s City, of Steel. By John Scott (Secker and Warburg ; 
7s. 6d.). The author, who has since returned to the States with a Russian wife and 
two little daughters, qualified as a welder after leaving the University of Wisconsin 
in 1931, went to Moscow, and then worked for five years helping to build one of the 
Soviet’s new industrial cities, Magnitogorsk, on the 
eastern slopes of the Ural Mountains, four days’ train 
journey from the capital, far beyond the reach of 
enemy bombers. 

That tremendous enterprise of creating an in- 
dustrial base of some 500 square miles in the wilder- 
ness, capable of supplying the Red Army with tanks, 
guns, aircraft and munitions, is due to Stalin’s foresight 
and inflexible detérmination, and to the fervent co- 
operation of the workers, regardless of hardship from 
cold and shortage of food, and of the cost in life and 
limb through accidents. ‘‘ During the decade from 
1930 to 1940, ” we read, “ some 200 industrial aggre- 
gates of all kinds were constructed in the Urals... . 
Russia embarked on the most giganticindustrialisation 
plan the world had ever seen.” At the same time 
an immense education scheme was undertaken, to 
produce intelligent soldiers and technicians. 

Mr. Scott’s references to theatrical affairs in 
Magnitogorsk, which had ten theatres, make contact 
with a delightful and admirably pictured book on this 
branch of modern Russian culture—“‘ THE New 
Soviet THEATRE.”” By Joseph Macleod. With 19 
Illustrations (Allen and Unwin ; 12s. 6d.). The author, 
well known as a B.B.C. announcer, modestly calls his 
work an “ interim report ’’ on a new phase of Russian 
drama which succeeded those of the Revolutionary 
and formalist periods. In 1937 he went to 
Russia to see for himself what a collective 
audience was like. “* It was not at all,’’ he says, 
“what my preconceptions had led me to 
expect. There were no slogans of world- 
revolution, no earth-shaking experiments in 
machine art... People were human, 
friendly, true on the stage as in the street.” 
The present watchword is Socialist realism,and 
its application to Shakespeare is indicated in 
a detailed account of ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew ” as produced at the Central Theatre 
of the Red Army in Moscow. Shakespeare, 
indeed, might be called our cultural ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, for he has been 
translated into seventeen languages, Asiatic 
and otherwise, within its borders. 

One section of the book, discussing theatri- 
cal developments in the Buryat-Mongolian 
Republic, mentions that “ King Lear” is 
specially liked there ‘* because its plot bears 
some resemblance to a theme in local folk-lore, 
as it is, for the same reason, in Kazakhstan.” 
This brings us to “‘ Dawn IN SIBERIA”: 
The Mongols of Lake Baikal. By G. D. R. 
Phillips. With Foreword by D. N. Pritt, M.P. 
Twenty Illustrations and End-Paper Maps 
(Muller; 8s. 6d.). Here we have a concise 
history, by an ardent Socialist, of that remote- 
and little-known people, kept in subjection by the 
Tsars, and its successful struggle for freedom under the 
Soviet dispensation. Great progress has since been 
made in education, political reform and material 
prosperity. “‘ In 1940,”’ we read, “a Buryat-Mongol 
theatre festival was held in Moscow.” The public 
library at Ulan-Ude (the Buryat capital) includes the 
works of Shakespeare, Dickens and Galsworthy in 
Russian. Particularly interesting is a chapter on 
Soviet policy towards nationalities within the Union. 
Stalin’s far-sighted advice of forty years ago is 
recalled, advocating autonomy for colonial peoples, 
and denouncing ‘“Great-Power chauvinism, the 
rankest kind of nationalism,’”’ which strives to 
obliterate all that is not Russian. These principles 
are obviously akin to the modern spirit of British 
democratic Imperialism and colonial administration. 

Russia, of course, has racial affinities and poli- 
tical adherents in the Balkans as well as in Asia. 
One of the less-known phases of the fight for 
freedom in south-eastern Europe is described in 
a booklet entitled “‘ DeatH StaLks THE Forest”: 
The Story of the Russo-Carpathian Guerrillas. By 
Jan Cech. With Preface by Dr. Pavel Cibere ; 
Photographs and Map (Lindsay Drummond ; 2s. 6d.). The Carpatho-Russians occupy 
densely wooded country at the eastern’ end of Czechoslovakia. Recently, as in former 
times, they have suffered grievously under Hungarian oppression, but their redoubtable 
guerilla bands are still in the field. 

Allied victories in Russia, North Africa and the Far East, and in particular the Red 
Army’s magnificent achievements, accentuate the interest of “ Tue Great Orrensive " : 
The Strategy of Coalition Warfare. By Max Werner, author of * Battle for the World” 
and “ Military Strength of the Powers.” Translated by Heinz and Ruth Norden 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.). This work first appeared in the United States, but we are not told 
whether the author writes as a qualified military critic or as a historian. Nor is it 
mentioned from what language the translation was made. The merits of the book, 
however, as a shrewd and well-informed study of the war in general, and of the German- 
Soviet campaign in particular, are self-evident. It deals mainly with the Russo-German 
conflict, and lays due stress on the modernisation of the Soviet forces and the value 
of the new armament factories in the Ural region. Part III. treats of the far-flung 
British fronts and events in the Atlantic, Pacific and Mediterranean. Part IV. is con- 
cerned with general strategy, and the prospects of a great united offensive by all the 
Allied nations. The author is a firm believer in combined operations, and does not 
think that air power alone can be decisive. Cuartes E. Byves. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS: HE RECOMMENDED THE FORMING OF THE R.A.F. 


A PAINTING BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR PAN, WHICH HANGS IN SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, OF THE GREAT IMPERIAL STATESMAN 
WHOSE REPORT PERSUADED THE WAR CABINET OF 1917 TO CREATE THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


This week the R.A.F. is celebrating its Silver Jubilee. That it is doing so is in no “ Air supremacy,"’ wrote General Smuts, ‘‘ may in the long run become as important 
small measure due to the foresight of Field-Marshal Smuts, to whom Sir Archibald a factor in the defence of the Empire as sea supremacy . . unlike artillery, an 
Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, paid tribute in his broadcast speech on Sunday air fleet can conduct extensive operations far from, and independently of, both Army 
night. It was in World War I. that General Smuts had personal experience of the and Navy. As far as can at present be foreseen, there is absolutely no limit to the 
great value of the air arm, in particular during the invasion of German East Africa scale of its future independent war use. And the day may not be far off when 
in 1916, when No. 26 Squadron of the R.F.C. was attached to his main force aerial operations may become the principal operations of war."' So ran the prophecy 
advancing along the Pangani River. This experience stood him in good stead when, of General Smuts in 1917 That prophecy, like so many of the predictions of this 
in 1917, Mr. Lloyd George appointed him to make an examination of all matters great imperial statesman, has proved its truth in the intervening years between 1917 
pertaining to the air. He did so with characteristic thoroughness, and his rcvyort and 1943. It was as a result of his report that the R.A.F. was born on April 1, 1918 
advocated the amalgamation of the R.F.C. and the R.N.A.S. into one service, and the The machines it flew and fought in over the Western Front are illustrated 
formation of an Air Ministry adequately empowered to control it A quotation overleaf, and on succeeding pages we publish the first of a series of badges and 
from this report was read by Sir Archibald Sinclair in last Sunday's broadcast mottoes of present-day squadrons, who carry the torch lit by those early pioneers 
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that the Royal Air Force was born 
i on April 1, 1918. Its birth followed 
the formation of an Air Council in 
January of that year, under the 
Presidency of Lord Rothermere, 
Secretary of State for Air, and with 
Major-General Sir Hugh Trenchard 


they will conjure up memories of many 
an epic adventure to the men who knew | 
them then. Such aircraft were as much | 
a miracle of advancement over the 
observation balloons anchored to wagons 
drawn by oxen in the South African War 
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the pilot's and observer's pockets, and 
when the armament was a revolver 
wielded by the pilot plus a rifle carried 
by his observer, to bombs of heavy 
calibre and synchronised machine-guns 
firing between the propeller blades. 
Surprisingly, air tactics had many 
parallels with those of the present war. 
Attempted air raids on England were 
turned back before the dZeppelins 
reached our shores; fighter protection 
was given to bombers attacking objec- 
tives behind the enemy lines; the air 
arm co-operated with tank forces on 
the ground ; night fighters operated over 
the Western Front; and _ industrial 
targets in Germany were bombed In 
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390 tons by night to such purpose 
that the Reichstag was inundated 
by petitions from Rhineland towns 
calling for a cessation of reprisals! 
The force which achieved this result 
consisted of aeroplanes seen among 
these pictures Handley Pages, 
D.H.9a's, D.H.4's and F.E.2b's 
referred to by Sir Archibald Sinclair 
in his broadcast talk last Sunday 
night, when he spoke of the gallant 
band of men who fought in them. 
“ They had engines on which they 
could place no firm reliance,"’ he said ; 
they had no self-sealing tanks ; and 
if their engine stopped or their air 
craft caught fire they had no para- 
chutes. Yet they flew their machines 
to victory."’ No air force can do more! 
(Keproductions from“ The IUustrated London 
News" of 1918 and from Phot 
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Our readers will recollect the popular series of R.A.F. Badges and Mottoes, other examples will appear in subsequent issues. The moment is opportune, since the his 

published in our issues of December 28, 1940, January 4, January 11, and April 1! commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of the the mo: 

January 18, 1941. We commence herewith the first of a new R.A.F. series, and Royal Air Force, which has to-day climbed to the highest pinnacle of fame in of its 
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ince the history of the present war in so many fields of activity in the air. Although with heraldic devices designed under the auspices of the Chester Herald, Mr. J. D. 

the the most junior in years of the fighting Services, the R.A.F. follows closely on the heels Heaton-Armstrong, C.V.O., varied as they are, are notably appropriate to the 
- j y g g pprop 

.m of its sister Services in the realms of insignia. The Squadron Unit Badges, particular origin or character of the respective Squadrons. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN SOLUTIONS OF SIMILAR PROBLEMS. 



























































¢ 
y 
ANCIENT AND MODERN DEFENCE SYSTEMS: (LEFT) A GATEWAY IN THE FAMOUS ROMAN STRUCTURE HADRIAN’S WALL, AT HOUSESTEADS—NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY— 
AND (RIGHT) CONCRETE ROAD BLOCKS ERECTED DURING THIS WAR IN THE EVENT OF A GERMAN INVASION. 
A NEOLITHIC PICK-AXE (LEFT) AND ITS MODERN EQUIVALENT (RIGHT) : AN INTERESTING COMPARISON * ; SAXON SPOONS, FOUND AT SUTTON HOO » 
BETWEEN THIS USEFUL IMPLEMENT AS USED BY THE ANCIENT BRITONS AND THE ENGLISH WORKMAN ; WHEN THE SHIP-GRAVE OF AN ANGLO-SAXON 
OF TO-DAY. an a KING WAS DISCOVERED IN_ 1939. \ 
" ee CE eae ee SRM ee! Soe | 
‘ 
i 

q 














PAST AND PRESENT HERRINGBONE PAVING (LEFT) A TILE FLOOR FROM VERULAM, THE ANCIENT CITY NEAR THE SITE OF ST. ALBANS, AND (RIGHT) A MODERN ™ 
PARQUET FLOOR, AS CAN BE SEEN, THE TILES AND THE WOOD BLOCKS ARK LAID IN PRECISELY THE SAME FASHION, 


The photographic exhibition entitled ‘‘ The Present Discovers the Past,"’ now open | and the Old: some ancient prototypes of modern roads, buildings, implements, 
it the London Museum, Lancaster House, has been arranged by the University | etc 2. The Sites: representative sites of different periods; 3. The Finds: repre 
of London, Institute of Arch@ology, in conjunction with the Council for the sentative objects of different periods, interesting for themselves or for their use: 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts and the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, 4. Modern Scientific Method in Field Archeology some aspects of technique 
with the object of presenting to the non-expert an answer to his frequent questions whereby the excavator discovers history; and 5. Archmology and the Public: cur 
as to the relevance of archwology to modern life and the method by which archaological heritage as a public responsibility Particular stress is laid on the 
archmological ‘facts "' are established The scope of the exhibition has been usefulness of aerial photography in Section 4, and many new sites have been 
limited to British arch@ology, and it is divided into five sections: 1. The New discovered by this means. Altogether an exhibition of outstanding merit 
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N , ETALS that were good 


enough for our fathers, 
grand fathers and great - grand ~ 
fathers are going to be severely 
. a «ce 4 ” 
questioned as to their fitness 
for employment in post~war 
respect to 
their relative strength, light- 


constructions, in 
ness and other considerations. 
In every desiderata for vastly im- 
proved materials for the New Age 
ne Reynolds’  Hiduminium ” 
Aluminium Alloys have every 


reason to view the future with 


con fidence. 
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off nee the 
attle of the) hile 


Schweppes have been making Table 











Waters of supreme quality. 


Fate brings war again to Egypt and 
we are all called upon to spare no 
personal sacrifice that this and other 
vital issues be brought to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. Schweppes 
give their famous name and, until after 
the war, the perfection of their Table 


Waters must remain but a sparkling 


memory. May the time soon come 





By Appointment When we may refresh our memories. . . 


Schweppes 


Table Waters 
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Sunshine on 
Shadowed Lives 


ARGE gifts are naturally welcome, 
but we depend upon a multitude of 
smaller donations to maintain our merciful 
work for crippled women and girls who 
are received from any part of the Country, 
without votes, payment or influence of 
any kind. After training, thousands of 
women, all crippled and probably beyond 
recovery, have been enabled to lead happy, 
self-respecting lives. The useful work 
of making exquisite artificial flowers 
means pleasant employment with a place 
in the sun. 


Then JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE 
wholly maintains 150 girls from babyhood 
to 15 years. (Removed from Clacton to 
Shropshire for war period.) 


Our President, Lord Radstock, with an 
influential Honorary Council, watches over 
and controls the enterprise. Jt is not run 
for profit but for relief of the distressed. 
Your kind gifts will help. 


Report gladly sent on request. 


JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 
37, SEKFORDE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 
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ee 
Its pretty plain therell 2 
be no trace 
Of undies trimmed with 


dainty lace 


But lovely fabric still 
can please - 


Theyre pretty plain in 
Celanese’ 


IT'S PRETTY ‘\ 


Tab in utility 
garments. 





GisaB 








hEEP BRITAIN AHEAD 





O keep ahead, Britain 

must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 
business by installing, as 
soon as after - the - War 
supplies come _ through, 
Smith ‘“ Sectric ” Clocks. 


They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMUT SECTRI 


plug in to Greenwich time 


NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 











PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





“Well begun... 


You couldn't have a kinder baby soap 


than Wright’s . . . Yet that fragrant ‘ coal 
tar’ lather is one of the best skin germi- 
cides known. So begin as you mean to 


goon . . . let Wright's safeguard the 


nursery bath and discourage stray germs 
and infections all through the day. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


4 TABLEY—1 COUPON—7j}d per tablet 
(including tax) 











SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS, 








NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


“ol WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 
dhe 






BREAD 


MOwTCGNERE € COLTS . eROK GLascow 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indicalion that they are necessarily available for export. 
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ENDURING 
REPUTATION 


Why is the name of Worsted—an obscure 
village in the county of Norfolk—known 
all over the world to-day ? 


y VA 


Because two or three centuries ago a 
few honest weavers wove honest woollen 
cloth there, 








| As a result, the name of Worsted became 
the hall-mark of quality, and finally—the 
generic designation for a whole class 
of fabrics, 





For the same reasons the name of 
Chatwood has become the _ recognised 


$ hall-mark of work of quality. 
DETAILED 


Good craftsmanship never fails to win 


recognition and fame, for it is the one FOR A COLD SPOT _— OR A HOT SPOT ? 


thing of all others most respected, 


It is on good craftsmanship that the name 
of The Chatwood Security has been built Designed to accompany their owners from hot climates 


and is to-day securely based. £ = = ie . - . 
to cold and back again, ‘ Viyella’ Service shirts give 


THE CHATWOOD TRADITION : 


ceca: tx Wie adimmeiie perfect comfort under all conditions —will stand up to 
é ~ a s - Ae cmN 


MILESTONE ALONG THE HIGHWAY ee fe eee ee a 
TH - ce taadeaeecwa tea 4 ce any amount of hard wear and washing. In white 
JOURNEY LIES EVER BEYOND.” ‘Viyella’ from 18/11d. Ties 3/3d. These goods can 


HATWOOD only be supplied to members of H.M. Services. 
SECURITY | == EANKERS ENGINEERS,” *Viyella’ SERVICE SHIRTS [= pam 































































> Head Office : SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Telegrams: Telephone : 
CHaTWoop, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 4001 
TING ee ————————— London : Manchester = RIGHT IN EVERY DETAIL 
LTD Glasgow : Bombay VIVELLA |. JUSE NOTTINGHAM 
c ~ REGISTERED TRADE faye 
N.W.2 
: = : 
OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGE 
DR. 
sy ’ 
CiPareor BARNARDO'S 
7,1? . a 
KERFOOTS HOMES 
MEDICATED are relying upon your prac- 
Fe ae (a a tical sympathy to maintain 
PAS I] J aS their pt family of 8,200 
eae boys and girls during this 
| emresying the fourth year of war. 
manufacturing 
experience of PLEASE SEE WHAT YOU 
eighty years CAN DO. 
° 
f 
: MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS AN EASTER GIFT o 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 10 /- 
. GLYCERINE OF THYMOL td f 10 
4 . feeds one child for onys. How do I know which is the 
| | Th Kerfoot & Co. Ltd LEGACIES ARE A GREAT HELP! best shape of toothbrush ? 
a omas ertoo ¢ Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley. Lancashire | Cheques, ete vossed), fayable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” hould be sent t Fohnson & Fohnson have found 
vin: iat PI 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. out for you. 





How have they done that ? 











They've experimented till they've 
found the one perfect shape that 
will fit every mouth, and get at 
every crack and crevice of the teeth 


How can you prove it ? 





g2 dentists out of every 100 con- 
ulted said that Tek was the most 
efficient toothbrush ever made. 












~d in 
. usec 
srained jeathers ve 
eae f high-grade shoes 
’ 'EEBEN 


have, 


Few 
the making 


have the toughness of 


you 


must Is it easy to get a Tek just when 


And toughness nce counts you want one ? 
; jays, when endurance Upper . 
these Gay>> h VEEBEX PI f Of course it’s not easy. Too many 
Nuc " -Trproo . 
for so F ives you weatherpr es people know about Tek. But if 
7 y » i’) , 

Leather oe flexibility ensures ¢ ot you try you'll succeed. 

secuion 5 snish * stays PY 
pre te jaan grained fins — d 
fort ; its perfec to the end—# 

( 





a long Wa) 
ahead. of . 
the name 

VEEBEX 
on the 


tie-O n 
it’s worth 


that’s 


including Purchase Tax 









Keep an alert eye open for 
‘** Eclipse ’’ Blades—now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern. 
Iheir clean and comfortable shav- 
: ing is even more appreciated now 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
i / Plus 
e, k F Ms ; C 
9 lax 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Lid., 
Slough and Gargrave 


















that supplies are so limited. label 
Obtainable only from Retaders. jooking tor. 
od JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD ° 
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AUSTIN OWNERS 





AUSTINS TO 















Out of sight ... OUT OF MIND? 


If your Austin is lying low for the duration, don’t overlook to give it the 





little attention it demands. Remember, keeping a good car road-worthy is 






in the Country’s interests as well as your own. Every three months, remove 





plugs, inject a little oil into cylinders and give the engine a few turns by 
hand. 


controls well greased. 


Keep all chassis lubricating points, road springs and engine 
By the way, even if your Austin won’t be active 
again till after the war, you can put your tyres on active service now if 


you turn them in at your nearest authorised depot. 


Help your AUSTEN 0 help the Country 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 











iif 


SERVICE KIT for UNITED FORCES 





: Best work on Best materials. 


—— Agents in all towns —— 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, $.W.1 





London, W.4 
Canada 


Adelaide 


TRATED LONDON Keron, Lo Miltord Lane, 
per for transu " the | te Kingda to 


un and 
ney, Brisbane, 


LAND by Tue Inne 





Peintan on Ene 
Avuit 4, 1943 Kegistered a 
Avents tor Australasia: Gordon and Gotch, 





% 
1 News! 
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_ HAND SPUN. HAND WOVEN. 
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hh - : 
REGISTERED J:]), GRANTED BY THE 
TRADE MARK abe Tae KARR WEED ES, hand-spun and hand-woven from 
,NPSI9214 = N pssocianan LF 0 Scottish l by th 
HARRIS TWEED 100% pure cottish woo y = 
1. eae Crofters in their own homes on the 
— = Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 





An interesting choice of 
Harris Tweed is still avail- 
able, but in limited quantities. 


* * * 


Look for the Trade Mark on 
the cloth itself and for the 
Label on finished garments. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition:— 
“ Harris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Harris Tweed is of a texture of unique 
softness, elasticity and evenness. A more 
handsome, comfortable, durable or ‘char- 
acterful’ fabric has never been produced. 

















BIG BEN completed 
3 in 1860 
with the new Parliament buildings, 
is 320 feet high and is reached by 
360 steps. Its four faces are 23 ft. 
square, the bell weighs 133 tons, 
pendulum 450 lbs., and the 
minute marks are 12 ins apart. Its 
minute hand, 14 ft. long, has been 
taking 6 inch jumps accurately 
for 82 years despite London 
weather and enemy action. 


—— 


Of Big Ben well might one say, 
as millions throughout the world 
say of CHAMPION PLuGs, ‘‘ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


National needs must be our first 
consideration, so please be indulgent 
if you find difficulty over supplies. 


CHAMPION 





PLUGS 








2, and Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.r 
und Newfoundland > 
und Perth, W.A. ; 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 


Entered as Secc 
Auckland 


by Magazine Post 


nd-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Offi 
Christchurch, Wellington, ; 


und Dunedin, N.2 Launceston and Hobart, lasmania 


















